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ABSTRACT 

This booklet describes how eight European countries 
structure educational provision for children in the middle years of 
schooling, ages 10 through 14. The booklet discusses the status of 
middle years education, the tracking of students, equal opportunities 
for minorities, specialization of teachers and counselors, academic 
versus holistic education, and the school as a community of learning 
in the context of developments in several European countries and in 
the United states. Individual sections on the Czech Republic, 
Denmark, England, France, Italy, and The Netherlands describe the 
structure of middle years schooling, curriculum, teaching, guidance, 
transition, school administration, and contact with families, A 
separate section on developments in Germany and Switzerland focuses 
on middle years education in general in these two countries and 
specifically on the systems in place in the German state of Saxony 
and the Swiss canton of Valais. (MDM) 
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This paper was prepared at the request of the 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
for the conference "Frontiers in the Education 
of Adolescents." The conference is a joint ini- 
tiative of Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 
Johann Jacobs Foundation and took place in Mar- 
bach, Germany, from November 3-5, 1994. 

The paper is intended to give a background un- 
derstanding of how various European countries 
structure educational provision for children in the 
"middle years" of schooling. The "middle years" are 
here defined as approximately ages 10 to 14. Cov- 
erage varies, however, in each country according to 
the level of schooling, around this age, that best 
approximates to a middle phase. This paper dis- 
cusses how school systems address, or fail to ad- 
dress, special needs of young adolescents, in partic- 
ular of the kind identified in the American context 
by the Carnegie Council's report. Turning Points: 
Prepanng American Youth for the 21st Century, 
This discussion of school systems is not a survey of 
the social and psychological development of young 
adolescents in the countries covered, but sets the 
scene by identifying the educational structures and 
policies that influence the school experiences of chil- 
dren in this age group. 

A common framework is used to discuss develop- 
ments in six countries in which the national govern- 
ment is the most important decisionmaker in educa- 
tional policymaking: the Czech Republic, Denmark, 
England, France, Italy, and the Netherlands. The 
final section looks more selectively at similar devel- 
opments in two federal countries — Germany and 
Switzerland — where the most important d^'cisions 
are made at a subnational level. 

I am indebted to the following individuals for 
supplying country information that contributed to 
this paper: Alena Spejchalova (Czech Republic), 
Birte Kjaer Jensen (Denmark), Kimberly Cardinale 
(France), Andreas Lindner (Germany), Alessandro 
Cavalli (Italy), Paul van Oijen (Netherlands), and 
Eogen Stocker (Switzerland). Ail interpretations 
and judgments, however, are my responsibility. 

D. H. 

London 



KEY ISSUES 



In 1989, the Caniegie Council on Adolescent Devel- 
opment published a report, Timmig Points: Prepar- 
ing American Youth for the 21st Century^ demon- 
strating that schools attended by most young 
American adolescents were strikingly out of phase 
with the developmental, social, and academic needs of 
their students. The report advocated measures that 
would make schools into more sensitive "commurdties 
for learning," with a stable cere of academic programs, 
measures to ensure success for all students, links with 
communities, and a focus on the specific problems of 
adolescents. 

In many European countries, schooling in the mid- 
dle years is similarly seen as a weak link in the edu- 
cation system. Although Ihe reasons are not always 
the same as those cited in the United States, there is 
much overlap. Most notably, the lack of a specific phi- 
losophy of education for the middle years has created 
difficulties, in particular for weaker students making 
the transfer from a protected elementary school to 
the "jungle" of the secondary school. At the center of 
this problem in Europe is the tendency to base mid- 
dle grade education on the transmission of core 
knowledge considered necessary before entering 
senior high school, and in so doing to focus insuf- 
ficiently on the personal, social, and intellectual de- 
velopment of individuals aged about 12 or 13. 

Europeans, like Americans, have started to grap- 
ple with this situation, even if an ideal solution 
seems elusive. An important difference between the 
United States and most of the countries examined in 
this paper is the ability of the latter to change edu- 
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cational structures systematically from the national 
level. So while the movement to reform middle- 
grade education in the United States has been a bot- 
tom-up approach (albeit with strong leadership from' 
the state level), the recent introduction, for exam- 
ple, of a core curriculum in the Netherlands, of a 
more humanized pedagogy in the Czech Republic, 
and of greater help for students in difficulty in 
France have all been legislated from the center. 
Even in Germany and Switzerland, both federal 
countries, states tend to legislate the content and 
structure of schooling in greater detail than their 
American counterparts. 

The country sections that follow focus on efforts 
at the system level to address specifically the needs 
of the middle years (approximately ages 10 to 14), 
and on where these efforts fall short. Although a 
child's development is shaped by speHfic experiences 
with teachers, friends, and family rather than pre- 
determined by an educational system, the structures 
and policies descri.bed below set the context in which 
school experiences take place. 

Every country's situation is different, yet a strik- 
ing number of common issues and sometimes common 
approaches arise from the national descriptions that 
follow. The remainder of this section briefly reviews 
some of the main issues that have arisen in European 
countries, and ends with a tentative conclusion. 



The status of the middle years: Extension of ele- ISSUE 1 

mentally preparation for secondary, or a stage in its 
own right? 

IN SCANDINAVIA; THE TERM "PRIMARY 
(or basic) education" is applied to the first nine years 
of schooling; in Denmark, most children have the 
same class teacher from age 7 to age 16. In most 
other Western European countries, children make 
a sharp break into secondary education some time 
between the ages of 10 and 12, and lower-secondary 
schooling takes place under the heavy shadow of 
upper-secondary. 

No country has come to formulate the education 
of children in the middle years mainly in terms of 5 A 



their own specific needs and characteristics. The 
example of France, which has made an effort to do 
so with a specific school for 11- to 15-year-olds (the 
college)^ illustrates why not. The style of this insti- 
tution has been strongly influenced by the competi- 
tion to enter a prestigious upper-secondary school 
(the lyc4e)\ the teaching practices and curriculum of 
the college m';mic those of the academic lycec. Con- 
versely, the Scandinavian schools could be accused 
of being influenced excessively by the elementary 
school style, cocooning pupils in too protected an 
environment. There have been repeated concerns 
about children unused to the more competitive 
atmosphere of secondary school finding it hard to 
cope when they graduate to that level aged 16. 

In many respects, measures to introduce practices 
appropriate to the middle years stand more chance of 
succeeding in a predominantly "primary" than in a 
predominantly "secondary" environment. Denmark 
has lengthened the period in which children prepare 
to make choices at age 16, to three years; Sweden has 
increased testing in the middle years. Perhaps the 
biggest potential problem is the subject competence 
of teachers in the "primary" model, with less special- 
ized teachers. Reservations about middle schools in 
England are centred around doubts that they can 
provide specialized instruction of the same quality as 
in secondary schools. This may create a trade-off 
requiring a decision about educational priorities: is it 
more important for a 13-year-old to be in a secure and 
friendly environment, or to maximize the academic 
quality of his or her instruction? 



ISSUE 2 Together or i^eparatc: Should the middle years he a 

common experience, or adapted to different needs? 

UNLIKE THE UNITED STATES, MOST EUROPEAN 
countries either separate children by ability some- 
time in the middle years or have done so in the rel- 
atively recent past. Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands still divide pupils into separate tracks 
at the end of primary school; these countries are 
starting to see the need to lengthen the period of 
▲ 6 common education,* But countries such as France, 
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Italy, the Czech Republic, and Denmark that have 
abolished selection in favor of a compK-^tely common 
education in the middle years, are starting to won- 
der whether they might have taken uniformity too 
far. The problem is that at the end of the lower- 
secondary cycle, pupils still have to make important 
choices about multiple senior high school options. 
Where everybody has studied an identical curricu- 
lum, it can be hard for pupils to make a sudden deci- 
sion about specialization. There are thus cautious 
moves in these countries to reintroduce an optional 
element into lower-secondary schooling. 

This situation highlights the problem of two com- 
peting demands on schooling in the middle years; on 
one hand, it must offer a curriculum that is appro- 
priate to the developmental and learning needs 
of the young adolescent; on the other, it needs to 
"orient'' pupils towards a future phase of learning. 
Orientation — the preparation of pupils for a future 
choice of learning track — is a prominent theme in 
debates about European middle-grade education be- 
cause of the importance of making the right choices 
at senior high-school level. But it is also widely con- 
sidered important for all children in the middle 
grades to round off their general, "basic" education 
effectively, rather than unduly anticipating the 
tracking that follows. 

* In this paper, '^tracking'* is used in its Annerican sense of 
dividing pupils by ability, whether into different schools or into 
groups within schools. In Britain, "streaming** is used to 
describe the practice of dividing pupils into different classes 
based on ability. 



Equal success or equal opportunity to fail? ISSUE 3 

ALTHOUGH THE TERM "OPPORTUNITY TO 
learn" is not generally used in Europe, concern over 
disadvantaged groups' abiUty to cope with the cur- 
riculum in the middle years mirrors this issue 
as it has been formulated in the United States. In 
Europe the concern is not just with the growth of cer- 
tain social phenomena that add to these difficulties 

(e.g., immigration, drug cultures), but also with the 7 ▲ 



unpreparedness for a rigorous secondary school cur- 
riculum of a section of the population that has not 
hitherto been expected to cope with it. This causes 
failure as much in Germany where more pupils are 
attempting the 61ite strands of a still-divided sec- 
ondary school system as in France where the least 
able children find it hard to keep up with an academic- 
style common curriculum in a single school In both 
cases the failure does not typically lead to early drop- 
out like in the United States, but rather to repetition 
of grades, growing demoralization, disaffection with 
the system, and ultimately, failure through dropout 
at a later academic level 

The common curriculum represents a well-founded 
attempt to raise all students towards the higher edu- 
cational levels that are needed in modem society and 
work. But this will only be translated into a common 
opportunity to learn if attention is given to helping the 
large number of students who face both intellectual 
and social difficulties that threaten their ability to 
keep up, France has accepted that pupils leaving ele- 
mentary school are not always fiiUy prepared for a for- 
mal secondary curriculum, and plans to concentrate in 
the first lower-secondary year on identifying what 
pupils have learned and giving them individual help 
with any difficulties. 

Cultural and linguistic diversity complicates this 
issue in most of Western Europe, which has become 
far more ethnically mixed due to recent immi- 
gration. There is not room in this paper to dea? with 
the many and complex issues related to educating 
a multiethnic population — issues that are not con- 
fined to the middle years. But one problem that has 
arisen in several European countries, of particular 
relevance to early secondary education, is worth 
noting. 

Special classes for linguistic and cultural minori- 
ties, if unaccompanied by efforts to make main- 
stream education more "multicultural'* in approach, 
risk marginalizing the groups targeted for help. In 
France and Germany, genuine efforts have been 
made to assist educationally the large numbers of 
recent immigrants, but conservative, monocultural 
approaches to curriculum content remain relatively 
intact. In Scandinavia, tolerance and understanding 
has allowed resources to flow into mother-tongue 
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tuition (especially in Sweden), but this has some- 
times helped sustain ghettoes. 

It is in early secondary education that exclusion 
from the mainstream starts to become a systematic 
and often irreversible disadvantage. This can be 
seen most clearly in the Netherlands, where despite 
a genuine commitment to intercultural education (a 
compulsory component of initial teacher training in 
the Netherlands since 1984 existing nowhere else in 
Europe), 12-year-olds of foreign origin are assigned 
overwhelmingly to the lowest academic track, 
which is often a dead end. In Britain, the creation of 
a more genuinely multicultural mainstream is at 
least an aspiration in the dominant professional ide- 
ology, although still far from a reality. Perhaps iron- 
ically, after the limited success of "native** multi- 
culturalism (e,g,, the Welsh in Britain, the Alsatians 
in France) in the 1970s, and of "immigrant** multi- 
culturalism in the 1980s, it is another force that in 
the 1990s might have the best chance of making na- 
tional curricula less monocultural: the pluralism of 
European integration. 



The organization of teaching and counseling: Qiiali' 
fied specialists or canng genemlistSi 



ISSUE 4 
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IT IS A COMMON EXPERIENCE TO CHILDREN 
in most European countries to switch from having a 
single class teacher in elementary school to having 
a different teacher for each subject in secondary 
school. In Denmark, the outstanding exception, spe- 
cialized teaching builds up progressively over the 
years. Another country where the switch is less sud- 
den is Italy, where even elenientary schools are 
abandoning the practice of the single class teacher. 

One aspect of European education that makes the 
switch to multiple teachers less harsh than it might 
otherwise be is the common curriculum. With every 
child studying the same subjects, a class of pupils is 
easily kept together and normally allocated a "home** 
teacher who interacts with the subject specialists 
about each child*s progress. This often amounts 
in practice to what in the United States would be 
referred to as "team teaching.** 

11 
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In many European countries, the concept of coun- 
seling or separate pastoral care plays a negligible 
role in the school system. Counseling is effectively 
deprofessionalized. It becomes the responsibility of 
either the class teacher or another teacher with spe- 
cial counseling responsibilities but not specitic train- 
ing as a counselor. One merit of relying on this form 
of advice is demonstrated by the unsatisfactory na- 
ture in England and France of overstretched pro- 
fessional services detached from schools, The expe- 
rience of career and counseling interviews provided 
by such services is that they often fail to relate di- 
rectly to any help the child may be getting at an 
everyday level in school. Thus a well-integrated, 
mainly teacher-based form of guidance would seem 
the ideal, as long as it succeeds in identifying stu- 
dent difficulties. The size, organization, and envi- 
ronment of the school may be a more important 
influence than the formal nature of pastoral duties. 
Certainly a Danish teacher in a small school with 
small classes who has been teaching the same pupil 
for nine years seems well-placed to identify and cope 
with problems as they arise. 



ISSUE 5 Academic mstructmi or educating the whole person ? 

IN MANY COUNTRIES THE MIDDLE YEARS 
of schooling are a time when a number of new presswes 
and requirements arise simultaneously. Not only must 
the student get used to the increased rigoi's of secondaiy 
school, but the cunnculum is generally fuller than at any 
other stage. Foreign languages, particular social and nat- 
ural science disciplines, and subjects such as technology 
and computer studies, get added to the cunnculum, and 
there is not yet an opportimity to specialize. At the same 
time, there is an evident need to raise the awareness of 
the young adolescent in less academic areas such as 
health, citizenship, and sex education. The pressures of 
adulthood are crowding in from every angle. 

Several school systems have acknowledged the 
need for a better balance between academic in- 
struction and the education of the whole person, but 
under pressure the former has a tendency to com- 
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mand more teaching effort than the latter. In Eng- 
land, te?chers find it hard to do justice to the five 
"cross-curricular themes^' such as health education 
when they have just acquired a ten-subject national 
curriculum for 11- to 14-year-olds with detailed at- 
tainment targets in each discipUne. In the Nether- 
lands, it took intensive parliamentary lobbying to 
get "social and life skills" into the lower-secondary 
curriculum — as the 15th compulsory subject with 
just three percent of teaching time. 

In practice, the degree to which teaching heeds 
the development of the individual rather than merely 
imparting knowledge is likely to depend on the 
teaching philosophy applied to the mainstream sub- 
jects rather than the addition of "social" ones. Sev- 
eral countries, including the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, are trying to move towards the development of 
useful skills as well as subject knowledge throughout 
the curriculum- In the Czech Republic, there is a con- 
certed attempt to move away from didactic teaching 
and to create syllabuses that emphasize human moral 
qualities, democratic co-existence, and values such as 
tolerance. 



Can schools be made ''communities foi^ learniyig^'' ISSUE 6 

THE ENVIRONMENT OF A SCHOOL IS 
as much by national culture and local circumstance 
as by conscious poUcies to create a learning culture. 
Smaller schools in more tightly-knit communities 
start with a natural advantage. So do schools in coun- 
tries where parents have a strong tradition of par- 
ticipating in school life, and where teachers feel val- 
ued and respected. But countries have also made 
specific attempts to encourage the creation of learn- 
ing communities, for example: 

A Giving greater autonomy to school leaders. This 
virtually universal trend in European countries can 
potentially enhance the sense of identity and mission 
of a school, although there is also a risk that in be- 
coming a manager of resources the principars im- 
portant role as educational leader is diminished. 






A Encouraging contacts in schools that go beyond 
the single-subject specialist teaching a SO-miiiute 
lesson. Cross-disciplinary work would seem a feasi- 
ble option in the middle grades in European schools, 
where one group of children studies a common set of 
subjects. But curricula that define subject content 
and attainment targets in terms of the traditional 
disciplines can make multidisciplinary work less 
likely. England's adoption of a national curriculum 
appears to have checked a growing enthusiasm for 
projects crossing subject boundaries. 

▲ Creating new links with parents and others in the 
community beyond the school Many countries in- 
volve parents in formal advisory structures, but 
parental involvement on a day-to-day level seems a 
more important way of extending the educative mis- 
sion of the school into the home. Most countries ac- 
knowledge the need for regular information for par- 
ents, but there are wide differences in terms of how 
readily outsiders are welcomed into classrooms, 
England and the Netherlands have a stronger tradi- 
tion of involvement than France and Italy, where 
classrooms are still mainly regarded as places for 
professionals. In all countries there is a much greater 
involvement of parents at the elementary than at the 
secondary level, related partly to the more open 
timetable where there is a single, multi-disciplinary 
teacher. But conversely, involvement of businesses 
in school life is growing in particular at the upper- 
secondary level in European schools. Middle-grade 
schools could potentially fall between these two 
kinds of involvement, or alternatively could get in- 
volved in both of them. 
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THE VARIOUS ATTEMPTS TO REFORM THE A TENTATIVE CONCLUSION 

middle grades of schooling in European countries 
have not managed to resolve a fundamental di- 
lemma. If these grades base their style and pro- 
grams too heavily on the "secondary'' school model, 
they risk neglecting the particular needs of young 
adolescents and creating courses that discourage 
them from learning. If, on the other hand, there is a 
distinctive model for the middle grades, will stu- 
dents be able to cope adequately when they pass on 
to the next phase, for which they have received lit- 
tle preparation? 

This dilemma can perhaps only be resolved if 
there is a genuine change in ideas about the purposes 
of schooling and the nature of scholastic achieve- 
ment. Most European systems still measure and 
value school achievement largely in terms of passing 
examinations in '^academic'' subjects, usually at some 
time close to the end of secondary education. The 
needs of young adolescents may include preliminary 
preparation for this task, but also include the devel- 
opment of confidence, skills, and attributes that will 
help them to learn and to develop in a balanced way 
towards mature adulthood. These are attainments 
that are less easily certificated, and less consciously 
valued, but are often prerequisites for successful and 
productive learning beyond the middle years. 



THE MIDDLE YEARS 

IN THE CZECH SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Educational change is an important part of the cur- 
rent transformation of Czech society. Broadly, 
schools are tidying to move away from a purely di- 
dactic and scientific approach to knowledge, and 
to pay greater attention to the development of the in- 
dividual. This has particular relevance to children 
aged 10 to 15, undergoing the second of two cycles of 
basic or primary education, and preparing to qualify 
for admission to one of three types of upper-secondary 
school. On an experimental basis, this second cycle is 
being made more distinct from elementary education, 
situated in a separate insitution. 

Under the old system, there was a tendency to- 
ward ideological indoctrination and the formal acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and a neglect of psychological 
and social aspects. The present trend is to humanize 
and democratize education, paying more attention to 
individuals and to interpersonal relations between 
teacher and pupil and between school and family. 
New syllabuses are designed to include moral and 
civic issues, as well as the problems of everyday hu- 
man life. Future employability has become an issue 
in the education of teenagers. These changes are 
accompanied by greater flexibility for teachers and 
increased responsibilities for principals and schools. 

The framework of the curriculum remains tightly 
regulated by central government, but there are more 
choices for teachers and principals within this frame- 
work than in the past. The Czechs are also looking 
for ways of increasing the role of local communities 
in school management. 
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The middle years of schooling in Czech education are THE STRUCTURE 

seen as the second half of **primary'' education rather OF SCHOOLING 

than, as in many countries, the first half of secondary. 
The two phases of primary education are from 6 to 
10 and from 10 to 15, with the ninth grade a "transi- 
tion class" in which students are prepared for tests 
that will qualify them to attend either grammar 
schools, vocational centers, or secondary technical 
schools. Some grammar schools run from an earlier 
stage, following a similar curriculum to the primary 
school, so not all pupils continue in primary schools 
until the age of 15. 

A different structure for the first nine years is be- 
ing tested on an experimental basis at 625 schools. 
This makes a clearer distinction between elementary 
school from age 6 to 11 and "comprehensive school" 
from age 11 to 15. The objective is to reinforce some 
of the changes described below, in two new and sep- 
arate institutions. At the comprehensive school, the 
idea is that the core of the curriculum should be rep- 
resented by civil and family education. This change 
is being piloted as part of the strategy to bring civic 
skills and attitudes to the center of schooling in both 
the early and middle years. The view is that educa- 
tion in these years has been much too focused on the 
learning of specific, disconnected facts, rather than 
teaching children about the world around them in a 
humanistic framework. 




The cuiTicidum. In 1991-1992, the government intro- 
duced a new curriculum which aimed to be both more 
pluralistic and more liberal. For the 6th to 8th grades 
(age 12-14), somewhat under half of curriculum time 
is allocated precisely to Czech language and litera- 
ture, a foreign language, mathematics, and civil edu- 
cation. Nine other specified subjects must be taught, 
but the principal can decided how much time to allo- 
cate to each, and must also allow two lessons a week 
for optional subjects. This permits pupils to develop 
their interests in, for example, extended language ed- 
ucation, mathematics, science, arts, or sports. This 
degree of freedom marks an important change. It is 
also applied to the preparation of pupils for further 
education and job-seeking in the later grades. 

17 



ASPECTS OF SCHOOLING 
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Within this cuniculum, new syllabuses have been 
prepared to counter the earlier tendency towards 
dogma and towards factual overload. The syllabuses 
put more emphasis on human moral qualities, on de- 
mocratic coexistence and civil life, and on values 
such as tolerance. Civics education has been intro- 
duced as a new subject, and environmental educa- 
tion has been strengthened- In the 9th grade there 
is also a compulsory subject called family education 
that covers topics such as parenthood, sex educa- 
tion, drug addiction, AIDS prevention, and juvenile 
delinquency. Religious education is an optional sub- 
ject organized according to the wishes of parents 
and pupils. 

The organization of teaching and pastoral care. 
Throughout primary school children remain in stable 
class groups of mixed ability. The number of teachers 
gradually increases, from one in grades 1-3, to two in 
grades 4-5, and generally one for each subject in 
grades 6 onwards. One of these teachers is assigned 
the role of class teacher, but the Czech system has no 
tradition of separate pastoral care. Everyday prob- 
lems are monitored by the class teacher who can so- 
licit help from other teachers, from the family, from 
an educational consultant, or from specialized centers. 

All teachers in the Czech Republic must be uni- 
versity educated. To teach children in the 10-15 age 
range, teachers must qualify in two subject areas. 
Measures are being considered to give these teach- 
ers better practical preparation for teaching this par- 
ticular level of school. 

Guidance and transition. Educational consultants 
at the school and at educational and psychological 
centers are responsible for helping pupils and their 
parents to select a suitable type of further educa- 
tion and to seek employment. But to a large degree 
the future of 15-year-olds finishing primary school 
is dependent on their academic performance. Pupils 
have to pass through admissions procedures during 
which their skills are judged in relation to the 
course applied for. There is a combination of acade- 
mic tests and interviews, which are now controlled 
by the uppersecondary schools themselves, point- 
ing to an increasingly competitive environment in 




which the highest-status schools are in a position to 
require high entry standards. 

The governance and management of schools. Princi- 
pals are being granted progressively more freedom 
in both educational and administrative matters, A 
proposed reform would establish school councils at 
individual schools, and make them a firm element in 
school management. The council would have repre- 
sentatives of parents, pupils, local government, and 
others, and would comment on curricula and the 
general aims of the school as well as approving the 
budget. 

There is also discussion of managing schools ac- 
cording to a more market-oriented system, in which 
the Ministry of Education might no longer be the 
only source of funding. School choice and vouchers 
are also being actively discussed. 

Contact with families. In the past, there was a distinct 
separation of school from parents, whose involve- 
ment in school life was predominantly restricted 
to formal participation in Parents' Associations, 
which had a highly limited role. Now there are 
efforts to involve families and communities more 
actively in the life of the school, through school 
councils and by other means. Attempts to engage 
parents in this way are not always easy, but are 
part of the broader attempt to re-create a function- 
ing "civil society." In the Czech context the new ori- 
entation towards families is particularly significant 
since it corresponds with curriculum change that 
tries to give education more of a civil, social dimen- 
sion rather than seeing it as a technical exercise in 
the transfer of knowledge. 




J Kalous et aK 11)^)1^: Analysa soucasneho stavo naseho skol- 
stvi (Analysis of current situation within the education sys- 
tem). Prague: Institute of the Development of Education, 
Faculty of Education, Charles University. 

Ramcovy program transformace ceskeho skolstvi (Program of 
Czech Education Reform) 1093. Prague: Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Youth, and wSports, 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS 

IN THE DANISH SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Denmark has a highly distinctive system of com- 
pulsory education based on a single school for 
7- to 16-year-olds: the Folkeskole. This school 
provides a protective, caring environment for 
children well into their teens. Small schools, small 
classes, and a system of teachers following pupils 
throughout their time at the school all contribute to a 
friendly atmosphere and a nurturing ethos that does 
not require a large amount of professional counseling. 

The Folkeskole structure has evolved from an 
earlier system that divided pupils into ability-based 
tracks at the age of 12. Between 1958 and 1994 track- 
ing was progressively phased out; as of this year all 
schools are fully comprehensive from the age of 6 to 
16. This history has caused the "lower-secondary'* 
years (11-16) to be regarded as effectively an exten- 
sion of elementary school. It has also given extra 
significance to the common national curriculum laid 
down by Parliament, which ensures that all children 
study the same main subjects. 

The ethos of Danish education, influenced by 19th 
century philosophers such as Grundtvig, is to relate 
schooling to community and family life and to the 
personal needs of the individual pupil. Teachers get 
to know each child well, and are required to have 
regular contact with their families. 

This model of schooling does not make a special 
case of the middle years, but articulates them well 
with the elementary level. Subject specialization of 
teachers develops progressively during the compul- 
sory school years rather than being introduced sud- 
denly on transition to the secondary phase. The im- 
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portant transition point comes at age 16, and during 
the preceding three years attention is given to 
preparing for this transition. To some extent the. pain 
of transition is delayed to this point, and some voca- 
tional upper-secondary schools have 80 percent drop- 
out rates. Rut the Danes remain convinced that their 
system works well. 




Ti'aditionally, Danish children were divided into two 
groups at the age of 12. Half went to the "middle 
school" preparing for exams at the age of 16, and half 
went to a two-year "practical middle school" before 
leaving education altogether. These tracks were in 
fact located at the same school, which was also the el- 
ementary school. The exception was in rural areas, 
where children in the academic track were sent to 
towns for middle school. The introduction of a com- 
prehensive structure from 1958 onwards aimed ini- 
tially to give equal opportunities to children in rural 
areas. Initially this just meant encouraging schools 
to delay tracldng. Later, tracking was reduced to cer- 
tain subjects, and in legislation implemented in Au- 
gust 1994, it was abolished entirely. The result is that 
all 7- to 16-year-olds in Denmark are now educated 
together in a common Folkeskole following a com- 
mon curriculum. These schools also have a preschool 
year and an optional 10th year. 

It is interesting to note that all the main political 
parties voted for this end to tracking, which would 
have been controversial in a number of other Euro- 
pean countries. One reason for this is a high degree 
of confidence in the ability of the teacher to give chil- 
dren individual attention. In fact, pupil-teacher ra- 
tios are lower than in any other Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
country for which figures are available (see OECD, 
Education at a Glance^ Paris 1993); average class 
size is around 19. The size of school is also small: an 
average of 300 pupils spread over eleven grades (in- 
cluding preschool and 10th grade). 

The modern Folkeskole inherits strong traditions 
of Danish education formulated by N.F.S. Grundtvig 
and others in the nineteenth century. In the context 
of a farming society, Grundtvig wanted schools to ad- 
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dress everyday life rather than become detached 
academies. Although this philosphy has been most 
directly taken up by some of the private schools 
(funded mainly by public vouchers) that educate 10 
percent of Danish children, the tradition of public 
schools is also to see education as a holistic process 
rather than as narrowly-focused instruction. This is 
illustrated by the first (of three) stated aims of 
schools as defined by the 1993 Act on Folkeskole. 

The Folkeskole shall— in cooperation with the parents— fur- 
ther the pupils' acquisition of knowledge, skills, working meth- 
ods and ways of expressing themeselves and thus contribute 
to the all-round personal development of the individual pupil. 



ASPECTS The curriculum. In the fourth to seventh grades 

OF THE FOLKESKOLE (ages 10-14), the following subjects are compulsory: 

Danish, mathematics, physical education. Christian 
studies, history, and English. Science is compulsory 
until the 6th grade and biology, geography, and 
physics/chemistry thereafter. Art and music are com- 
pulsory until the 5th and 6th grades respectively. 
Needlework, wood/metalwork, and home economics 
must be offered in one or more grades from 4th to 7th. 
Pupils are offered German as an optional second for- 
eign language from the 7th grade, and in some schools 
are also offered French as an alternative. Otherwise, 
there are no optional subjects before the 8th grade. 

Although these subject specifications are rigor- 
ously laid down by legislation, and guidelines for the 
content of teaching are issued by the Minister of Ed- 
ucation, it is important to stress that decisions about 
materials and teaching methods are made locally by 
principals, teachers, parents, and pupils. 

The legislation also refers to thi'ee other topics that 
must be taught in school: (1) traffic safety, (2) health 
and sex education and family knowledge, and (3) edu- 
cational, vocational, and labor market orientation. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that it is required 
that the timetable include a weekly period of free 
class discussion in every grade. One function of this 
period is to give pupils a role in making joint deci- 
sions with teachers about the content and method of 
A 20 learning, as they are entitled to do by law. 
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The organization of teaching and of pastoral care. 
Perhaps the mos^ distinctive characteristic of Dan- 
ish schooling is the ^^vertical" organization of teach- 
ing. This means that both the ''class teacher'' and 
specific subject teachers remain with the same 
groups of pupils as they pass through the Folkeskole. 
This is considered to be a great advantage, as it al- 
lows teachers to get to know individual children and 
their needs extremely well 

The system works with a hybrid of subject spe- 
cialism and multisubject teachers. In the first grade 
(age 7) each class has typically two to three teachers, 
each teaching more than one subject. This number 
gradually increases to perhaps half a dozen during 
the middle-school years. But there is not a sudden 
break, like in some countries, between a single- 
teacher model and subject specialization. 

The class teacher, who usually also teaches Dan- 
ish, has prime responsibility for the pupil's welfare. 
This helps reduce reliance on professional coun- 
selors. However, one teacher in each school spends 
about half his or her time in a counseling role, largely 
advising other teachers on how to deal with prob- 
lems. This counseling by ordinary teachers seems to 
deal adequately vdth most problems, although there 
is some discussion at present about whether coun- 
seling should become more professionalized. 

The teacher training system in Denmark is de- 
signed to qualify teachers at every grade of the 
Folkeskole, and in more than one subject. In theory, 
a teacher's certificate allows every subject to be 
taught; in practice, most teach three or four subjects. 

Tlic gorcrnance and inanagoncnt of schools. The 
Danish school system has always been decentralized, 
with decisions on the content of learning being made 
at a local level. This autonomy has recently been em- 
phasised by further decentralization from the Min- 
istry of Education to local authorities and from local 
authorities to individual schools. At the same time, 
there have been efforts to strengthen the influence 
of parents and pupils in the day to day running of 
schools. Each school has its own board of between 
five and seven elected parent representatives, plus 
two pupils, two teachers, and the principal. These 
boards have been given considerable influence over 
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all matters of running the schools, but one of their 
prime objectives is to enhance cooperation between 
school and home. 

Contact with families. The Danish Folkeskole is 
required to help promote each individual pupil's 
personal and social development, and to help them 
become more mature and self-reliant. This is con- 
sidered to be impossible without an ongoing dia- 
logue between teachers, parents, and pupils. 

The law^ is unambiguous on this point. Pupils and 
parents must be informed regularity about how each 
pupil is profiting from school. This means that infor- 
mation about personal, social, and academic develop- 
ment must be reported at least twice a year. Before 
the eighth grade, however, this can be done verbally 
rather than in written form. Frequent informal con- 
tact between parents and schools, with the partici- 
pation of the pupils, are strongly encouraged. 

Orievtation, guidance, and transitioyi to further 
study and work. Educational and vocational guid- 
ance becomes a compulsory topic in the 7th grade 
(age 14) — three years before the transition to upper- 
secondary school, to which some 90 percent of each 
age-group continue to study a vocational Hne of their 
choice or a general academic program. The aim of 
guidance at this stage is to make pupils aware of 
their own capabilities and options in relation to the 
further education and employment opportunities 
available. However, there is no specific time allocated 
to guidance, most of which is contained in the weekly 
discussion with the class teacher. 



FURTHER READING Ministry of Educatiolu Copenha^rtMi (1 WK!), Act mi the Fnlkr- 

skolc 

Ministry of Education. Copenha^rcn. briefinir papers, which 
are continuously revised from one year to the next: 

^'The ?^olkeskole/' 
— *The 'tuning of Teachers for the Folkeskole/' 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS 

IN THE ENGLISH SCHOOL SYSTEM 



The structure of English compulsory education 
has been dominated by the distinction between 
the primary and the secondary school, each with 
its own culture and traditions. Most children 
spend their early adolescence in schools with an age 
range 11-16 or 11-18, whose ethos and character are 
more often influenced by academic objectives for 16- 
and 18-year-olds than by the developmental needs of 
12- or 13-year-o]ds. 

An exception to this rule has been the introduc- 
tion of middle schools in some local education sys- 
tems. A wave of restructuring from the late 1960s 
created a situation where by 1983, 22 percent of 11- 
year-olds were in schools with an age-range of 8-12 , 
or 9-13. But middle schools never managed to shake 
off convincingly the primary-secondary distinction, 
and for the past decade they have been in decline. 

A number of recent reforms in the English school 
system have a bearing on the middle years. The in- 
troduction of a national curriculum with tests at ages 
7, 11, 14 and 16 reinforce the U-year-old break, but 
potentially create some new coherence to an 11-14 
stage. The training of teachers on-site rather than in 
colleges might make some student-teachers more 
sensitive to the needs of this age-group. An opening 
up of schooling to external influence could potentially 
improve links between the early adolescent's expe- 
riences inside and outside school. However, the re- 
forms have not adopted any specific approach to the 
needs of children during the middle years. 

It is worth noting one well-established model of 
middle schooling — in the English private system. 
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"Preparatory^^ schools prepare boys for the elite 
''public'^ (i.e., private) schools, from ages 7 to 13. How- 
ever, far from developing a model unique to the needs 
of early adolescence, prep schools mimic "public" 
schools and their classical model of academic educa- 
tion. As their name implies, prep schools exist to pre- 
pare pupils for what follows. 



THE STRUCTURE Middle schools in England were born of administra- 

OF SCHOOLING tive convenience, justified with educational reason- 

ing that was never fully followed through, and 
declined when administrative pressures started to 
pull in the opposite direction. Until 1964 when a law 
was passed to the contrary, English local education 
authorities were legally obliged to make 11 the age 
of transition from primal^ to secondary school. But 
the restructuring of secondary education from the 
1960s onwards created a good administrative ratio- 
nale for middle schools. As the division of children by 
ability into **grammar'' and "secondary modern" 
schools was abolished (in most areas) in favor of 
"comprehensive" schools, it became difficult to find 
buildings adequate to cater for all 11- to 18-year-olds; 
middle schools made more efficient use of existing 
buildings. 

In the same penod, a prominent educational justi- 
fication was provided by the Plowdcn Report (1967) 
on secondary education, which suggested that a de- 
lay in the start of fully-fledged secondary education 



Numbers of pupils attending English middle schools (thousands) 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 
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6,696 
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was likely to be good for children's development. The 
idea of the "developmental" advantages of middle 
schooling was extended beyond the mere prolonging 
of primary education, by writers who saw it as a 
"new departure" or as a "zone of transition." 

However, this distinctiveness was not consis- 
tently developed in practice. It was not helped by the 
lack of either a teacher training or even an adminis- 
trative/funding structure particular to the middle 
school. All middle schools are "deemed" either pri- 
mary (if they cater for age 8-12) or "secondary" (age 
9-13) for funding purposes. There are tendencies for 
middle schools to adopt the ethos of the school that 
they are "deemed" as, but also to duplicate divisions 
between primary and secondary levels within the 
school at different ages, with groups of teachers as- 
signed to each year tending to adopt either primary 
or secondary styles. 

This lack of distinctiveness contributed to a lack 
of support for middle schools now that adminis- 
trative convenience points to their decline: with 
pupil numbers falling, their closure is a convenient 
method of rationalization. A handful of local au- 
thorities continue to stick to a full middle-school 
structure, but a continuing decline in numbers looks 
probable. 




The curriculum. The 1988 Educational Reform Act 
created for the first time a national curriculum for all 
5- to 16-year-olds in Britain. This is intended to en- 
sure that all children receive a grounding in the main 
subjects, with tests at "key stages" (age 7, 11, 14, and 
16) to ensure that they have done so. The ages 11 to 
14 can be seen as a coherent period of education, 
leading up to "Key Stage 3." 

The common curriculum at this stage is poten- 
tially broader than at any other, as modern languages 
are not included at primary school, and 14- to 16- 
year-olds are to get greater choice of subjects. A re- 
cent review of the curriculum (the Bearing Report) 
warned against "curriculum overload," but still rec- 
ommended eleven compulsory subjects for the 11- to 
14-year-olds, taking up roughly 80 percent of ail 
teaching time: 
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HOURS PER YFAI , 

English^ Maths, 
Science 

("core subjects") 
fOtich 



Foreign language 
("foundation subject?) ' 



65 



History, Geography, 
Technology,' Art, ' ' • 
Music, Physical ' . 
Education! t . 
("foundation subject") 

45 tick 



Religious education' 

4S r 
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'The curriculum at Key Stage 3," said the Bear- 
ing Report, 

. . . must ensure that pupils have access to a broad range of 
subject knowledge, understanding and skills but allow for the 
flexibility of approach which is needed if teachers are to mo- 
tivate their pupils in different ways. Principles of breadth, ac- 
cess and ontitlement are particularly important if pupils are 
to make informed choices at Key Stage 4, 

Behind this statement are two fundamental di- 
lemmas, neither fully resolved. One is how to achieve 
breadth without overcrowding the curriculum. A di- 
mension of the curriculum particularly relevant to 
young adolescents is the pursuit of five cross-subject 
themes: career education and guidance, citizenship, 
economic and industrial understanding, health edu- 
cation, and environmental education. But many 
teachers feel that demanding subject-based require- 
ments have so far squeezed out such themes. Sec- 
ondly, there is a need to balance learning objectives 
at any particular stage with preparation for a later 
stage. The statement quoted above is an indicator of 
the continuing tendency to define objectives in the 
early years of English secondary school in relation to 
what comes later. 

Finally, the Bearing Report singled out informa- 
tion technology as a subject for particular attention 
at Key Stage 3. This agrees v^dth the view that would 
see the acquisition of basic skills that aid further 
learning as the prime objective of the curriculum in 
the early secondary years. 

The organization of teaching and of pastoral care. 
Like in many countries, schoolchildren in England 
move directly from primary schools in which most of 
their time is spent with a single teacher to secondary 
schools in which most of their time is spent with dif- 
ferent subject specialists. This sharp change at age 
11 can occur within middle schools too: a report by 
inspectors found that in schools for 9- to 13-year- 
olds, only 12.5 percent of children in their second 
year, but 64.6 percent of children in their third year, 
had mainly subject-specific classes (HMI 1983). The 
indications are that in this respect 11- to 13-year-olds 
in middle schools have similar experiences, on aver- 
age, to their secondary -school contemporaries. 
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In primary schools, the class teacher is effectively 
responsible for pastoral care. In secondary schools, 
children normally have a home "tutor" with whom 
they register each day. There is a diversity of prac- 
tice on how sessions relating to pastoral and social is- 
sues are handled: sometimes by the tutor during the 
registration period, sometimes by the tutor in sepa- 
rate lessons, sometimes by specialist staff in sepa- 
rate lessons and sometimes through a combination of 
these methods. 

One of the few common features distinctive to 
middle schools is the practice of year-group organi- 
zation of staff, a form of team teaching* This is an al- 
ternative to subject faculties, in schools that in- 
evitably have less subject-based competence than 
secondary schools, and has the advantage of giving 
coherence to academic, pastoral, and social devel- 
opment within a year-group. The disadvantage ap- 
pears to be felt in terms of continuity of curriculum 
from one year to the next Moreover, year-group 
organization helps to perpetuate the biggest cul- 
tural barrier to the development of a middle-school 
ethos — the continuing professional division be- 
tween "primary school teachers" and "secondary 
school teachers." 

The lack of specific teacher training for the mid- 
dle years could, potentially, be counterbalanced in 
the future by initial teacher training which is more 
firmly rooted in the school. The system is being re- 
formed to reduce to a minimum the amount of time 
spent in colleges and to maximize the classroom ex- 
perience of student teachers. Off-site teacher train- 
ing has underemphasized the needs of the middle 
years; perhaps classroom observation could do bet- 
ter by focusing directly on the needs of children at 
various ages. The flip side of this coin is that a 
teacher with little theoretical understanding of chil^ ■ 
development may not be best equipped to analyze 
the needs of pupils entering adolescence. 
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The governance and management of schools. The 
devolution of responsibilities to the school level is 
strengthening the potential for each school to for- 
mulate a distinctive mission. The majority of school 
budgets are now controlled at site level, and school 
governing bodies have a major say in every aspect of 
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school life. At the same time, the advisory services 
of local education authorities have been reduced in 
favor of a centrally-governed inspection procedure 
that invites failing schools to produce their own ac- 
tion plans for improvement. At best, this allows peo- 
ple at site level to formulate improvement in terms 
of an appreciation of individual needs. It might be 
possible to envisage schools restructuring, for ex- 
ample into smaller more manageable "houses," as has 
happened in some cases in the United States. But it 
is too early to identify any strong trends. 

Orientation, guidance, and transition to further 
study and work. Career guidance is supposed to be 
a theme running across the curriculum from the be- 
ginning of primary school. There is little sign that 
this has yet led to a major departure from the ten- 
dency for career education to be concentrated in the 
two years before the school leaving age at 16. But 
the proposed creation of greater options from age 
14, in terms of subject specialisms and the academic- 
vocational balance of studies, is likely to put greater 
pressure on 13-year-olds to consider the future ac- 
tively. An initiative by the Department of Employ- 
ment to strengthen guidance for 13- and 14 -year- 
olds through the external careers service raises 
another thorny issue: the degree to which orienta- 
tion and guidance is integrated into school life and 
the degree to which it is an "extra" activity. A princi- 
ple of the national curriculum, yet to be fully realized, 
is that there should be a strong element of the former. 
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Contact iritli families and buiii)7ess. The growing 
influence of "outsiders'' in English schools at every 
level is widely agreed to be producing a more bal- 
anced set of experiences. Parent and business in- 
volvement in particular has led to an increase in pro- 
ject work based in the community. This creates the 
opportunity for more rounded development of chil- 
dren in the middle years. However, it should be 
noted that while partnerships with employers tend 
to start earUer in Britain than in many other Euro- 
pean countries, often involving classroom projects 
with participants from industry, specific vocational 
I . preparation tends to start later. This may not be a 
i bad thing — the British beUeve that the acquisition 

} of general skills rather than career-influencing 

choices are most appropriate in the early secondary 
years. But it makes "orientation" towards possible 
future careers a tentative business at this age. 

! 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS IN THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL SYSTEM 



For the past 17 years France has had an institu- 
tion that wants to be a middle school but cannot 
seem to help being a lower-secondary school. 
The college is a common school for 11- to 15- 
year-olds that aims to provide a distinctive education 
for this age group while orienting them towards in- 
telligent choices on entering the various types of ly- 
cee (senior high school). In practice, the college has 
been accused of excessively mimicking the lycee, and 
of underserving children with educational difficul- 
ties, A major reform to tackle these deficiencies is 
now being prepared. 

Having replaced a system of tracking of 11-year- 
olds according to ability, the college is based on the 
principle that a common curriculum is a better way 
of preparing young teenagers for life in society than 
a system of separation. But rather than devising a 
comprehensive new approach to teaching and learn- 
ing, the college has borrowed most of its methods and 
curriculum subjects from the general (academic) ly- 
cee. This creates difficulties for the less academically 
inclined, exacerbated by the lack of special training 
of teachers to deal with the particular problems of 
this age group. Despite calls for change, teaching re- 
mains didactic in style, and mainly confined within 
the boundaries of traditional subjects. The college is 
intended to be a place of constructive orientation, but 
this too often consists mainly of tracking its gradu- 
ates into different kinds of lycee according to their 
level of academic attainment. 

The proposed reform of the college^ scheduled for 
late 1994 and 1995, concentrates on giving greater 
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support to children in difficulties, especially on entry 
to the school. It also offers more options such as Latin 
and Greek to brighter children, thus reintroducing 
some of the differentiation abolished in the 1970s. It 
is hard to predict the effect of these changes; a dan- 
ger is that they will do little to adapt the underlying 
approach to teaching in the college to the needs of 
children of this age. 





Like many European countries, France has a tradi- 
tion of tracking secondary school children into "aca- 
demic," "technical" and "vocational" studies. Until 
the 1960s, 11-year-olds went to different secondary 
schools, of different level and duration; from 1963 
they all went to the same lower-secondary institu- 
tion, but remained in separate tracks that predeter- 
mined their educational futures. A law passed in 1975 
and implemented in 1977 (the loi Haby) created the 
single college for 11- to 15-year-olds, with a common 
curriculum and mixed-ability classes. 

One important influence on the college has been 
the fact that full-time education beyond the age of 15 
has recently become almost universal. The lycee^ 
once an institution for the few, must now cater for 
everyone, but does so by taking three different 
forms, each with a different status: the academic, the 
technical, and the vocational high schools. In effect, 
selection has been postponed from 11 to 15, but 
awareness of this selection, mainly according to the 
criterion of academic achievement, has a pervasive 
influence on the college itself. 

Earlier this year, the Minister of Education an- 
nounced a school reform package, which has major 
implications for the college. The aim is to give every 
student a means to succeed educationally and to put 
particular emphasis on helping those in difficulty. 
The college will now consist of three cycles. The 6th 
grade (11- to 12-year-olds) will be a consolidation 
year, in which knowledge acquired at primary 
school will be reviewed and work in small groups 
will ideally give individual attention to students 
with problems. The 5th and 4th grades (age 12-14: 
the French count their grades backwards) will in- 
troduce new educational options. The 3rd crade 
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(age 14-15) will become a period of specialized 
preparation for general, technical, or vocational 
high school study. These reforms are scheduled to 
be in place by fall 1995. 
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ASPECTS OF SCHOOLING A 1993 report by the Ministry of Education's inspec- 
tors summarized the strengths and weaknesses of 
the college as follows: 

Strengths 

A A "human scale" (average size is about 500); 

▲ Normally well-equipped materially; 

▲ Generally enough teachers at present, but vul- 
nerable to change; 

A Students mainly have an attitude conducive to 
learning; 

▲ Teachers mainly competent in their subject, and 
open to alternative instructional methods. 

Weaknesses 

A The teaching force is not always well equipped to 
deal with a highly heterogeneous student body, in- 
cluding some students from very disadvantaged 
backgrounds; 

A A lack of certain non-teaching staff such as coun- 
selors and social workers can hinder the wider social 
functions of the school; 

A The lack of a coherent mission for most schools, 
whose objectives tend to be disjointed rather than 
"holistic"; 

A The failure of staff to work as a school team. 



The inspectors recognized, as have other commenta- 
tors, that the college has noble ambitions, in particu- 
lar to modernize teaching methods. But they also 
noted a lack of boldness among teachers when it 
comes to deviating from traditional practices. A lec- 
turing style of teaching, imitating that of the lycee^ 
remains the most common mode. 



cnvvicninitL The structure of study in the col- 
lege is very similar to that in the general lycee^ 
based on the traditional academic subjects. This 
A 32 reflects the fact that when the common college was 
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set up, the lycee was the dominant model of general 
secondary education, and there was no serious at- 
tempt to break with "encyclopaedism," the French 
tradition of teaching detailed knowledge across a 
range of subjects. Although there are scattered at- 
tempts at interdisciplinary or team teaching, most 
teaching is highly compartmentalized within the 
confines of the subject and the classroom. The ulti- 
mate objective of passing subject exams at the bac- 
calaureat at the end of high school reinforces this 
tendency. 

Proposed changes to the curriculum would make 
teaching more individualized and also strengthen 
some less academic themes, most notably civic edu- 
cation. This is to involve knowledge about the judi- 
cial, economic, and social systems and about Euro- 
pean institutions and human rights. The other main 
change will be to introduce options from the fifth 
grade, including Latin and extra study in experi- 
mental science or technically-oriented subjects. This 
attempt at some differentiation actually reflects an 
original intention of the loi Habyy which was more or 
less forgotten. 

The attempt to "humanize" the curriculum re- 
flects the long-standing aim of the college to educate 
the whole person. ''Education'' in French actually 
means "bringing up" a child, as opposed to the nar- 
rower term ''enseignement^'' which means instruc- 
tion. But as the inspectors noted in 1993, education 
in the college has too often been seen as an extra-cur- 
ricular supplement to enseignement — e.g., after- 
school clubs, foreign trips — with limited involve- 
ment of teachers and questionable learning content. 
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The orcia)i\zatio)i of foncliincj mid of pastoral care. 
French children now experience a sharp break be- 
tween primary school, when there is one teacher for 
almost all subjects, and the college, when there is one 
teacher per subject. The break has not always been 
so sharp: teachers of two subjects used to be com- 
monplace in the college, but stress on mastery of the 
subject during a limited-length training period 
caused that practice to die out. 

Each class has a subject teacher responsible for its 
welfare, but there are not regular periods set aside in 
the timetable to discuss problems. It is possible to 
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have class discussions on non-academic themes on 
special occasions outside school hours. The class 
teacher meets roughly three times a year with the 
pupiFs parents, and is responsible for discussing any 
problems with other teachers. 

There is no special training for colUge teachers. 
In secondary education the important distinction is 
between those who get an ordinary certificate and 
those who get the prestigious aggregation. The lat- 
ter qualification is needed for certain high-status jobs 
in the lycee. So the college teacher has a qualification 
equivalent to that of a lower-status lycee teacher: not 
a particularly distinguished situation. 

OrientatioUy guidance^ and transition to further 
study and work. As in many countries, the links be- 
tween middle schools and both elementary schools 
and high schools in France are often said to be in- 
adequate. A high rate of repetition of grades in the 
college — roughly 10 percent per grade — is seen 
as a sign of inadequate preparation in elementary 
schools. Student problems at the lycee are partly 
blamed on ill-informed choices. 

The reforms mentioned above are attempting to 
address both problems through more individualized 
help on entry to the college and more opportunities 
to specialize and hence explore one's preferences. 
The tendency to leave orientation to the final grade 
is being corrected. A more fundam.ental problem 
might be harder to put right: the tendency of orien- 
tation to be little more in reality than selection ac- 
cording to academic merit. As long as the general, 
"academic" studies at lycee have a status that makes 
them most people's first choice, a sorting by prefer- 
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ence and aptitude rather than by academic ability 
will be difficult to achieve. Another problem, accord- 
ing to the inspectors, is that there are relatively few 
guidance counselors, and the interviews that they 
have with children are not Vv^ell coordinated with the 
everyday work of teachers . 

Contact with families and hnsinesseH, French schools 
have historically been relatively closed to out- 
siders. There is a new policy commitment to open 
them up to communities, which is slowly having 
some effect, although changing the professional cul- 
ture is a slow process. Perhaps the most interesting 
links have been ones with local businesses, geared 
towards employment and career issues* Linkages 
between schools and businesses, which initially 
were most common in the case of the vocational 
high schools, have started to catch on at the college 
level too. There is an explicit link made between 
this desire to open up to outsiders and to make 
school less narrowly academic, and hence easier to 
cope with for some of the children who have been 
having problems. 



De Mailly, L, 1991: Le college— rrise. myths & metiers. Presses FURTHER READING 

Universitaires de Lille 

Rapport de Tlnspection Generale de rEducation Nationale, 
1993, Paris. Ministry of Education. 

'*Un nouveau contrat pour Tecole: Les 155 Propositions de 
Francois Bayrou/* Le Monde de VEduvation, June 1994. 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS 

IN THE ITALIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 



Italian compulsory education is divided into two 
separate stages: elementary school for ages 6 to 
10, and middle school for 11 to 14. At 14, which is 
still the legal school leaving age, most Italian chil- 
dren enter senior high school, choosing one of a wide 
array of technical and general study programs. 

The present structure was created in 1962 to re- 
place a selective system under which an 61ite middle 
school had been a barrier to social mobility for all but 
the privileged. The building of a comprehensive mid- 
dle school against strong opposition from conserva- 
tive forces has created an emphasis on equal access 
to a common curriculum. By retaining almost all Ital- 
ian children in this common institution until the age 
of 14 (dropout has fallen), the middle school has 
achieved its primary objective. 

However, it is widely acknowledged that there are 
a number of problems with the Italian middle school. 
While it provides a common curriculum, it gives little 
extra support to those who have difficulty coping with 
their studies. The middle school remains focused on 
preparation for academic study, and neglects social and 
psychological needs. Its teachers aie trained primar- 
ily in the subjects they teach, rather than in cognitive 
or psychological development. Perhaps most worrying 
of all, there are poor links between middle school and 
either elementary or senior high school. A significant 
number of children have to repeat the first year of mid- 
dle school because they are underprepared. Students 
are given little orientation or guidance before passing 
on to one of the complex array upper-secondary 
schools, from which many drop out early. 
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Before 1962, Italian lower-secondary education was GENERAL TRENDS 

divided into two main branches: vocational training IN THE ITALIAN MIDDl E 
school and '*lo wer middle school." To continue study- SCHOOL 
ing beyond the age of 14, it was necessary to attend 
the latter. Access to this school was highly selective 
(only 15 percent of children attended) and generally 
open only to children from privileged families. 

The reformed, comprehensive middle school was 
therefore intended not just to restructure education 
but to achieve cultural homogenization in a tradi- 
tionally layered society: the principle of equal op- 
portunity was a radical one in this context. The 
most important feature of the middle school is 
therefore a curriculum common to all including a 
very wide range of subjects. The number of children 
attending middle school rose from 1.8 million to 2.8 
million between 1965 and 1980, attributed in large 
part to a progressively stricter application of school 
compulsion by the public authorities. Since 1980, 
the figure has dropped to 2.2 million, but mainly be- 
cause of falling birth-rates. By the early 1980s 
dropout from middle school had fallen to about 4 
percent. Moreover, the vast majority of children 
leave middle school with the leaving certificate, as 
only a small number fail the final exam. Another 
positive trend in Italian middle schools is the fa- 
vorable ratio of teachers to pupils — about 1 to 20 
(although like most things in Italy, this varies 
greatly between regions and between urban and 
rural areas). 



The cnmculnnL The following compulsory subjects ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN 
are taught to all middle-school pupils (numbers rep- MIDDLE SCHOOL 

resent hours per week): 
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In addition: 

▲ Latin is compulsory in the second year and is at- 
tached to Italian; it is optional in the third year, as a 
separate subject. 

▲ Technology and Music are both compulsory in the 
first year but optional in the second and third. 

Except for a few, very experimental schools, such 
subjects as civic education, health education, and sex 
education are almost completely absent. This re- 
flects the "academic" orientation of the curriculum; 
even where these subjects are taught they are usu- 
ally considered extracurricular and run by external 
agencies. 

The organization of teaching. Middle schools' orga- 
nization is more similar to that of senior high school 
than to elementary school. The traditional role of the 
single class teacher is actually being abandoned even 
at elementary school level: children there are taught 
be several teachers specializing in groups of similar 
disciplines. By middle school the specialized teacher 
model is firmly established. 

The organization of this school system seems to 
be designed to lead pupils to learning clear-cut, well- 
defined knowledge, skills, and competences, rather 
than to enable teachers to understand particular 
problems and developmental needs of individuals. 
Extra support is available, in the form of supple- 
mentary teachers in the classroom, for handicapped 
children, but not on the whole for underachievers. 
There is at present a lively discussion about the pos- 
sibility of introducing special after-school assistance 
for children vdth problems. 

One contributing factor to the lack of focus on 
child development rather than the transmission of a 
predetermined curriculum is the nature of the teach- 
ing profession. University courses do not train teach- 
ers; they simply give a specific cultural grounding 
based in specific subjects. As a result, most teachers 
working in secondary schools have no real compe- 
tence or experience in developmental psychology, 
adolescents' problems, or instructional methods. To 
some extent they are not truly motivated to deal 
with young people. In-service training does not im- 
prove this situation much. 




The governance and management of schools. The day- 
to-day management of teaching within the schools is 
entrusted to th^e board of teachers that, through pe- 
riodic meetings, coordinates instructional activities, 
programs the main school objectives, monitors re- 
sults, and evaluates pupil performance. However, the 
administrative structure of Italian middle schools is 
in reality strongly centralized and hierarchical, with 
policy decisions handed down from Minister of Edu- 
cation to local Director of Education to school princi- 
pal to teacher. Yet despite central planning, there are 
remarkable discrepancies between the quality of ed- 
ucation and infrastructure in different parts of the 
country. There are serious problems of dilapidated 
buildings, shortage of classrooms, and overcrowded 
schools, especially in the south. Also, the mainly fe- 
male teaching force feels underpaid and undervalued. 

Orientation, guidance, and transitioii to further 
study and ivork. An important purpose of the middle 
school is in principle to prepare pupils for senior high 
school, orienting them towards appropriate courses 
of study with regard to their possible career futures. 
Yet the function of orientation is still far from being 
firmly established. The few centers for vocational 
guidance and school orientation are for the most part 
external to the schools and not well integrated into 
school life. There is a lack of supplementary special- 
ized staff within schools, such as career officers, psy- 
chologists, and social workers. 

Lack of orientation contributes to a high dropout 
rate in senior high school: while only around 15 per- 
cent leave school at 14, the total participation rate 
in high school education is about 60 percent of the 
relevant age-group, lower than any other OECD 
country except Turkey (OECD, 1992, Education at 
a Glance). A key problem with the present system 
is that, in the name of equality, there is virtually no 
variation in the curriculum for different pupils up to 
the age of 14, yet a wide range of options from that 
age onwards. This means that important choices 
must be made before students have had an opportu- 
nity to sample learning options beyond the common 
core. A reform currentlv being considered by Par- 
liament in conjuction with a raising of the school 
leaving age would create a less speciaHzed, more 
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unified curriculum for the first two years of senior 
high school. 

An OECD review of Italian education in the 1980s 
found that there were weak connections not only be- 
tween middle and senior high schools, but also be- 
tween elementary and middle schools (OECD, 1985). 
A significant indicator is the number of children who 
have to repeat the first year of middle school, be- 
cause they have not entered at the required stan- 
dard. Despite attempts to reduce it, this repeating 
rate has remained at around 10 percent. 

Contact with families. In 1975 an attempt was made 
to enhance constructive participation of pupils and 
parents in school life, by giving them representation 
on the board of teachers and the school council. But 
many of the elected representatives were acting for 
the main political parties, and brought partisan dis- 
putes rather than a principle of cooperation into the 
schools. Within a few years these non-teaching rep- 
resentatives had lost much of their legitimacy. Today 
they still exist on a formal basis, but they do not have 
any real power in taking decisions. 



FURTHER READING Amiuario Statistico Italiano, 1993. Rome: National Institute 

of Statistics. 

Zanatta, A.L.. 1971. // sistovn scolastico italiano, Bologrna: 
II Mulino 

Istat/AIS, Immagini deUa societa italiana. Rome: Istat 
OECD, 1985, Educational Refonna In Italy. Paris: OECD. 
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i THE MIDDLE YEARS 

IN THE DUTCH SCHOOL SYSTEM 



When they leave elementary education at age 
12, Dutch children are divided into four sec- 
ondary school types. These tracks largely 
predetermine childrens' futures, in terms of 
the amount of time that they will remain in educa- 
tion and the balance between vocational and acade- 
mic studies at each stage. The "lowest" track intro- 
duces a strongly vocational orientation into the 
middle years of schooling and for the majority leads 
to apprenticeships or the job market at the age of 
16. The highest track is heavily academic and leads 
to university. The two middle tracks prepare pupils 
for higher vocational studies at high school or col- 
lege level. 

In an attempt to modernize this system, the 
Netherlands has recently introduced not a compre- 
hensive school, but a common curriculum for pupils 
aged 12 to 15. The aim is to ensure that all children 
reach a basic level of attainment in the middle years, 
although there is scope for more advanced pupils to 
reach this level more quickly than others. By decid- 
ing to retain the four tracks, the Dutch have main- 
tained the principle of separating young adolescents 
into different groups according to ability, while at- 
tempting to ensure a common standard in these 
years. Some would question however whether a com- 
) a curriculum can be effectively implemented with- 
out a common school. 

Although Dutch education is firmly structured, it 
presents on the whole a friendly face to its users: 
relatively small schools have strong roots in local 
communities based on religion and neighborhood. 



OVERVIEW 
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The relative stability of Dutch society has helped 
to ensure that a high proportion of young adoles- 
cents find themselves on well-trodden pathways — 
whether on routes to higher academic study or to 
well-defined trades. But in a decreasingly certain 
world, measures to provide good guidance and in- 
formation about the labor market have recently be- 
come much more explicit, and are integrated into 
the new common curriculum, 



TH E STRU CTU RE On the advice of the elementary school and on the ba- 

OF SCHOOLING sis of test results, each Dutch 12-year-old is sent to 

the secondary school that corresponds to his or her 

ability. The four types are: 

A VWO, or pre-university education; 
A HAVO, or higher-general education; 
A MAVO, or lower-general education; 
A VBO^ or pre-vocational education. 

Although an increasing number of institutions 
cater to more than one of these types, pupils are nev- 
ertheless taught completely separately within them, 
except in some cases in a mixed-ability class during 
the first year. 

Pre-university education lasts six years ending in 
a university entrance exam. Higher-general educa- 
tion lasts five years and potentially gives access to 
four years of vocational study at a higher education 
institution. Lower general education lasts four years 
and is typically followed by two to four years of high 
school vocational education. Pre-vocational education 
lasts four years and leads to the labor market, ap- 
prenticeships or in some cases high school vocational 
education. These are not the only routes — it is pos- 
sible to move "sideways" into a different stream — 
but are the main patterns. The system effectively de- 
lays vocational education longer for successively 
higher ability groups, and produces a workforce that 
is stratified according to the length of preparation. 
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This system was introduced in 1968 and aimed to 
tailor different kinds of schooling to the needs of dif- 
ferent kinds of pupil. Two long-term trends subse- 
quently created the need for further reform. One 
was a rise in aspirations and a consequent decline in 
demand for the pre-vocational track — until re- 
cently called "lower-vocational" — as a preparation 
for particular manual trades. The renaming of this 
track is part of an effort to reform it into a more de- 
sirable option. But high dropout and high unem- 
ployment even for those who complete this track re- 
main serious problems. Moreover, this lowest track 
is increasingly becoming a ghetto for children of im- 
migrants, particularly from Turkey and Morocco, 
who are virtually absent in the higher tracks and 
whose families and teachers often have low expec- 
tations of them. 

The second trend has been the growth of the no- 
tion among politicians and public that a common ba- 
sic education needs to continue beyond the age of 
twelve. The introduction of optional subjects in the 
post-1968 system was perceived as having permit- 
ted the lower two tracks to maintain low standards 
in term.s of mainstream academic achievement. The 
introduction of a "transition" year from age 12-13, 
theoretically producing equal chances by giving 
pupils the opportunity to change their track, has in 
practice functioned more as an introduction to the 
particular track and thus accentuated differences. A 
1991 OECD review of Dutch education identified 
lower secondary education as the "weak link" in the 
Dutch system, citing evidence that it "reinforces so- 
cial inequality." 

Like in Germany, the idea arose in the 1970s of 
creating a comprehensive school. A socialist ad- 
ministration, set up 20 pilot comprehensive "mid- 
dle" schools, but the succeeding conservative gov- 
ernment did not pursue this venture. After many 
more years of deliberation and debate, the alterna- 
tive concept of a common curriculum for 12- to 15- 
year-olds ("Basic Education") was finally accepted 
by Parliament in 1992, and implemented from au- 
tumn 1993. 



ASPECTS OF SCHOOLING The cimnciihun. Basic education is compulsory for 
-'T' pupils in all four types of lower-secondary school. It 

contains fifteen mandatory subjects, covering about 
80 percent of school time: Dutch, English, French/ 
German, math, biology, physics, chemistry, infonna- 
tion literacy, history and civics, geography, economics, 
technology, social and life skills, two fine arts sub- 
jects, and physical education. 

Matters like health and sex education are taught 
under social and life skills. Although not much time 
is allocated to this subject — 100 hours over the three 
years, compared to 400 for Dutch and math, and 360 
for physical education in the recommended time- 
table — its introduction was an innovation much de- 
bated in Parliament. In a fairly conservative educa- 
tional environment it required considerable lobbying 
to get social and life skills taken seriously as a 
curriculum subject; technology, by contrast, was 
adopted as a new subject without much debate. 

The curriculum has two particularly significant 
new features. The first is an attempt to make it more 
than a disconnected list of subject coverage, by in- 
troducing a coherent framework with three main 
goals: pupils should be taught how to apply what 
they learn; pupils should acquire competences that 
are relevant for their future lives; and pupili^ should 
gain an insight into the coherence between subjects 
and disciplines. The second distinctive feature is flex- 
ibility in the time it takes to complete the curriculum, 
in relation to tested attainment targets. Thus, it is 
possible for schools to take two or four years rather 
than three years to complete basic education, de- 
pending on the ability of their pupils and on the de- 
gree to which they aim to teach other (e.g., voca- 
tional) subjects during the same period. 

The ()rqa)iizatio)i of teaching and of pastoral care. 
There is a sharp change for pupils coming from ele- 
mentary schools with class teachers to secondary ed- 
ucation where teachers are subject specialists. Sub- 
jects are combined under a single teacher only on a 
small scale. 

Almost all Dutch schools assign teachers special 
responsibilities for each class of pupils (who remain 
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together for all subjects). A mentor acts as a coun- 
selor for a class. A "decaan" is a careers counselor/ 
teacher who helps pupils to make decisions about 
subject options and further schooling. Many schools 
offer pupils the chance to spend extra time on help 
with homework and with specific learning difficul- 
ties. It should be added that the small average size 
of secondary schools — under 700 pupils, often di- 
vided into more than one section — helps make them 
friendly places, in some respects more similar to el- 
ementary than secondary schools in a country like 
the United States. 

Teacher training for lower-secondary education is 
distinct from upper-secondary. This divide serves 
mainly to focus subject training on the curriculum of 
this stage rather than necessarily to address partic- 
ular psychological needs of young adolescents. 
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The governance and management of schools. Nearly 
three-quarters of Dutch secondary pupils attend 
schools that are privately owned and governed (90 
percent of them by religious foundations), even 
though publicly funded and regulated. This system 
has always given schools a strong sense of identity, 
shared by the pupils who have chosen them for reli- 
gious or other reasons. It does not however give 
schools autonomy in all the areas that an outsider 
might expect. Resources are tightly managed by cen- 
tral government and while schools organize the de- 
ployment of teachers, the content of education is to 
a large extent determined by attainment targets and 
tests at the end of basic education. 

Orientation, guidance, and transition to further 
study and work. Orientation is not only the respon- 
sibility of the "decaan'* referred to above. The new 
law on basic education states for the first time that 
each subject teacher must explain how the curricu- 
lum relates to further study and work. A more so- 
phisticated approach is being taken to career infor- 
mation, with analysis of the outlook for particular 
fields of work or study being produced at the na- 
tional level. 
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Contact with families and business. Partnerships 
with parents are less strong than at primary level 
but are nevertheless important, especially in the re- 
ligious schools. At a formal level, every secondary 
school must have an advisory "participation council" 
of staff, pupils and parents. In practice, the greatest 
stre^^^h is drawn from the rooting of the school in 
community life, especially in small towns where the 
secondary school can be one of the biggest cultural 
and social driving forces as well as one of the biggest 
employers. Links with other employers are popular, 
but tend to be concentrated on vocational schools 
rather than relating to general education. 



FURTHER READING OECD, 1991. The Netherlands — Review of National Policies 

for Education. Paris. 
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GERMANY AND SWITZERIAMD: 
AHEMPTS TO IMPROVE 
THE TRANSITION TO SELEQIVE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Germany and Switzerland both divide children 
early into secondary schools corresponding to 
different abilities. These systems have not 
faced major challenges as they are considered 
to work well in steering pupils towards appropriate 
destinations via apprenticeships or higher education. 
However, pressures on the systems have been cre- 
ated by rising aspirations (which deplete demand for 
the least prestigious options) and by a growing re- 
luctance to see children as young as ten having their 
futures foreclosed. 

Both Germany and Switzerland are federal coun- 
tries; the most important educational decisions are 
made at the state level (the Land and the canton re- 
spectively). This precludes any nationwide reform 
to secondary education systems. In both countries 
however there is a common trend, more pronounced 
in some places than in others, to make the system 
more flexible and more permeable — with greater 
movement between different educational streams 
than in the past. One important attempt to open the 
system up has been the introduction in a few states 
of "orientation" stages at the beginning of sec- 
ondary education. In general the aim has been to 
make the transition to segregated secondary edu- 
cation a gradual and explorative process rather 
than a sudden break. 

This section briefly outlines the secondary school 
systems in Germany and in Switzerland, and in each 
country describes an example of a state that has in- 
troduced an orientation stage in the middle years. 
These examples are in no way representative of the 
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two countries — they are more exceptional than 
typical— but illustrate interesting and relatively 
radical attempts at reform in generally conserva- 
tive education systems. 



GERMANY: THE SYSTEM After a four-year elementary school, German school- 

children at the age of ten go mainly to one of three 
types of secondary school: the Hauptschule, the Re- 
alschule, or the Gymnasium. Although all three 
schools follov^ a general academic curriculum, the 
Hauptschule leads mainly to apprenticeships after 
five years, the Realschule mainly to full-time voca- 
tional education or apprenticeships after six years, 
and the Gymnasium mainly to university after nine 
years. Some states have introduced a comprehensive 
school alternative running alongside the tripartite 
system, but this is nowhere the dominant model. 

The biggest current problem with this system is 
that fewer and fewer families wish to send their chil- 
dren to the Hauptschule. This was once seen as a re- 
spectable route to a trade via apprenticeship, but has 
become increasingly stigmatized. Between 1960 and 
1990 the proportion of 12- to 15-year-olds in Haupt- 
schule fell from 64 percent to 34 percent. One kind of 
problem that this creates results from the fact that 
parents can enroll their child in any kind of school, 
regardless of the elementary school's recommenda- 
tion of what the child can cope with. Children who 
then fail grades must repeat them or transfer to a 
different school. On average some 40 percent of chil- 
dren now fail at least one grade at secondary school. 

The German system has become less rigid over 
the years, particularly at the upper-secondary level 
and beyond, in terms of movement between various 
forms of higher education, vocational education and 
apprenticeship as students develop their interests 
and abilities. But lower down the system transfer is 
too often a negative process based on failure. Three 
states — Lower Saxony, Hessen, and the city-state of 
Bremen — have responded by keeping all children to- 
gether in the first two years of secondary school, 
when they are "oriented" towards appropriate 
tracks. Lower Saxony's "orientation level'' is gener- 
▲ 48 ally regarded as the best developed. 
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The large North German state of Lower Saxony has 
introduced a two-year orientation level {OHentier- 
urtgsstuffe, or "OS'') in which 5th and 6th gi^aders are 
all taught together and the choice of secondary 
school type is delayed until the age of 12. 

This stage does more than just postpone selec- 
tion: it allows pupils a chance to explore their abili- 
ties and particular strengths. Although the majority 
of teaching is in mixed-ability groups, a form of trial 
tracking in some German, math, and English classes 
allows pupils to try out harder and easier courses. 
Moreover within OS, the teaching styles of the three 
modes of secondary education are reproduced, to 
give pupils; an idea of what these modes involve. One 
advantage of bringing all children together is con- 
sidered to be the scope for **social learning" — the 
more gifted pupils serving as an example for others. 

This level of education provides a useful transition 
between elementary and secondary teaching modes. 
About a third of lessons are conducted by a "class 
teacher" who is normally the German teacher but has 
enough time also to offer general guidance to his or her 
pupils. This teacher works jointly with the 4-6 other 
subject teachers in producing a reconmiendation about 
which school the child should go to after the 6th grade. 

The success of OS is measured by the fact that 
around 80 percent of pupils subsequently pass 
through secondary education without failing a 
grade — only half the average failure rate of other 
states. Thus OS is a useful transitionary mechanism 
to make Germany's segregated secondaiy school sys- 
tem work more smoothly. But its characteristics are 
determined by that system rather than by any sepa- 
rate analysis of child development in the "middle 
years." This is illustrated by the fact that OS teach- 
ing staff are trained as Hauptschule, Realschule, or 
Gymnasium teachers. Their job is to give pupils a 
taste of those three systems, not to devise something 
distinctive in itself. 



INNOVATION: LOWER 
SAXONY'S 
ORIENTIERUNGSSTUFFE 



Few generalizations can safely be made about edu- 
cation in Switzerland, where the principle of local au- 
tonomy has enjoyed cult status since 1291. In a coun- 
try of 6 million people, 26 cantons each make their 
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SWITZERLAND: THE SYSTEM 
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own education laws, which are administered by some 
3,000 communes. 

In different cantons, primary school lasting 4, 5, 
or 6 years is followed by lower-seccndary schools 
lasting until the 9th or 10th grade; pupils then divide 
into up to five types of uppor-secondary education in- 
cluding a strong apprenticeship system. At lower- 
secondary level, there is a division into 2, 3, or 4 sec- 
tions, either in completely separate schools or in 
schools that combine the sections. 

Behind this complicated picture, some current 
trends can be identified. One is towards the "co-op- 
erative" model of combining different lower-sec- 
ondary schools sections in a single institution, with 
increased permeabilicy between the sections. TVpi- 
cally classes in basic subjects are streamed but op- 
tional classes are open to all. There is also a trend to- 
wards having just two sections — elementary and 
advanced. Thus aspects of comprehensive schooling 
are being introduced, but no comprehensive school 
as such has outlived the experimental stage. 

This type of change, though ad hoc, responds to 
various perceived weaknesses in Swiss lower-sec- 
ondary education. Central to these is the concern 
that the system has not allowed students enough mo- 
bility. Many teachers and parents oppose moves to- 
wards a comprehensive model for fear that it will 
mean "leveling down." But an OECD review of SavIss 
education concluded that: 

. . , cantons that have opted for a more comprehensive type of 
orientation cycle see it as a way of developing the pupil's per- 
sonality, capacity for mobilization and the quality of the 
choices made. The involvement of pupils, parents and teach- 
ers in this orientation is a guarantee of dynamism . . . and 
probably of a general raising of the average level of what is 
learned, even if it means that the best are sometimes ham- 
pered in expressing themselves, which is not evident. (OECD 
1991, page 78) 



INNOVATION: THE CYCLE Situated in the heart of the Alps, the canton of Valais 
D'ORIENTATION IN has adopted a forward-looking education policy to re- 

THE CANTON OF VALAIS spond to new service and high-tech oportunities in 

the region. As a central part of educational reform it 
has introduced a period of "orientation" in which all 
A 50 7th to 9th graders (ages 12-15) are educated in the 
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same school while their abilities and interests are as- 
sessed. This reform postpones rigid tracking, creat- 
ing a more open structure by allov/ing students to 
make individual choices about subjects studied and 
to progress at their own pace. 

Communes are given the choice between inte- 
grated classes with tracking in core academic sub- 
jects, or division into two sections. Students have op- 
portunities to complete this cycle in two, three or 
four years according to ability, and are able to choose 
various optional subjects from the third yeai\ Some 
interesting aspects of this innovation, adopted in 
1986, include: 

A An attempt to move from general tests of student 
intelligence to more comprehensive assessments of 
individuals, including various personality traits and 
specific aptitudes; 

▲ Strong recognition of the parental role in the ori- 
entation process; 

▲ A greater role for teachers as all-round educalors 
rather than merely transmitters of knowledge; 

▲ Special support for children having difficulty keep- 
ing up with the curriculum; 

A A conscious balance between core academic sub- 
jects and more general educative themes like civic 
education and cultural studies as well as early career 
guidance. 

This key stage of education, concludes a report by 
the canton, has the delicate mission of "progressively 
and positively orienting students according to their 
interests, knowledge and aptitudes ... It must favor 
a pedagogy of success." (CDIP 1989, volume 2) 
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